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PHILOSOPHIC SANCTION OF AMBITION 

EVERYBODY has heard of the political philosophy, associated 
variously with the names of Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bern- 
hardt by which the present prodigious efforts of the German nation 
are clearly explained and justified. A fact not so often noticed, 
though even more interesting, is that this political philosophy has far 
deeper roots in speculation than those somewhat unsavory names 
might suggest. German policy is plainly consonant with a naturalis- 
tic view of the moral autonomy and deadly competition of nations 
and ideals: it also expresses, in its internal motives and temper, the 
transcendental theory of an Absolute Will. Doubtless an unfriendly 
critic might urge that both these speculative sources are tainted or 
even poisonous ; but it is certain that from both flow impetuous cur- 
rents of thought and feeling, which mingle eloquently together. It 
is idle to deny that the spectacle of nature and history, as groping 
observation reveals it, stimulates the self-esteem of those who feel 
they are strong and tempts them to use their strength, when the time 
comes, without mercy. We need not appeal to Darwin in the matter, 
nor strain the frigid constatation of natural selection into a spur 
to violence, especially as violence is not always a sign of strength 
nor a means to survival. A glance at the human world, without any 
pretensions to formal science, is eloquent enough: and the Germans 
have in their own history an especially provocative record of ex- 
pansion and masterful migration, in which, to be sure, the spirit of 
the conqueror was often seduced by the new scene, and was poured out 
to irrigate a foreign field of culture, if not to waste itself in sands. 
This old frustration, often repeated in minor ways since, still weighs 
on the nucleus of the nation, which feels its strength to be as exuber- 
ant as ever, and its achievement and position nothing to what they 
should be. Why should the Germans refrain from what every 
prince or people has done when they felt themselves stronger and 
better than their neighbors? Why should they not plunge in, like 
them, with a courage that is half greed and half heroism, to reburnish 
the dull face of the world and make it shine with their own glory? 
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Is not wild spontaneous life everywhere non-moral and aggressive 
towards what remains outside, while creating an internal morality, 
strict in proportion as that life is keen and well-organized? 

So much for the "will to power"; but there would be some want 
of insight or of candor in not admitting that this present inspiration 
of the Germans is faithful to that of their great systems of philos- 
ophy; faithful also (if we care to plumb such opaque depths) to the 
instinct underlying the Reformation, to the original element in Ger- 
man poetry and music, and even to the cast of Teutonic mythology. 
This consecutiveness in the national genius, in spite of much way- 
wardness and many a check, may be taken for a proof that the Ger- 
man leaders of to-day are no novel monsters, but deeply authorized 
spokesmen of their nation and of a certain perennial, perhaps fun- 
damental, factor in human politics. The same consecutiveness, if we 
prefer, may be taken for a proof that the German mind has never 
yet been tamed or domesticated in the world, but is persistently bar- 
barous, and that its greatest prophets, in analyzing reason and con- 
science, have always merely disintegrated them, and in principle re- 
lapsed into animal faith. Both conclusions, I think, are largely justi- 
fied, and they are far from incompatible. "What above the temporal 
issues of the present war, incalculable as these are, makes the magic 
and eternal interest of the moment is precisely this glowing challenge 
flung against fate by a nation conscious of its vitality, conscious of 
its ideals, admirably devoted to the task of making them effective, and, 
behind all that, half conscious of the doom that sooner or later must 
overtake its ambition ; not because its present enemies need prevail — 
that is a question of circumstances — but because the plunge of am- 
bition, like that of life itself, as the animal soul takes it, is always a 
plunge in the dark, into the infinite, into the all-engulfing yet fertile 
bosom of chaos. 

Of this doom, I say advisedly, the Germans are only half con- 
scious. Pew of us have the courage to face in thought the tragic 
situation which every living creature faces daily in action. This 
tragic situation, in that the force of the infinite infinitely exceeds 
that of any living will, is presupposed at bottom in the romantic 
and transcendental philosophy of the Germans and lends it, to 
my mind, its haunting depth and applicability. Until Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche let out this secret, it was religiously kept, wrapped up 
in the ambiguity inseparable from the transcendental method; but 
the sad secret was always there. A logic of will and imagination 
must needs be confined to the subjective; it can not deal with the 
conditions of its own operation. Hence the first act of the will, in 
Pichte, had to be "shot out of a pistol," and the career of the 
world, in Hegel, had to end abruptly in himself. Though these 
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philosophers took good care not to say so, all they described was 
evidently but a closed, private, fleeting, ungrounded experience, a 
dream absolutely self-centered and absolutely precarious, a very 
idealism! They would have urged, had they been pressed, that 
nothing else could ever be described or discovered; that all life was 
essentially an agitated ignorance. Nevertheless it was one's duty to 
live on, and "to call spirits from the vasty deep " to do one's bidding. 
A dizzy enterprise, surely, but a most romantic one. In vain the soft- 
minded majority, even of professed philosophers, clung to sluggish 
and temporizing habits of thought, and averted their eyes from the 
somber background of their heroic national philosophy, trying to 
transplant it into the snug moralistic cosmos of Greek and Christian 
tradition. In genuinely German thought which is heathen the oppo- 
site is what happens: each successive conception of the world, each 
successive religion, expresses but one phase of absolute action ; it is 
the scenery painted by the mind for one act in its interminable 
drama; and since this creative genius is absolute and poetizes in a 
void, there is no knowing when, how long, or how perfectly it will 
come to expression. It lives without conditions and consequently 
without guarantees. 

An eternal idea, however, was understood to be implicit in this 
universal romantic effort ; and this idea was deputed, by a pious con- 
fusion, to guarantee its own fortunate development, broken and ig- 
nominious as this development actually is; as if the multiplication 
table had been deputed to determine what school-boy should recite it, 
and what mistakes he should make. Similarly the moderates among 
German Nationalists often recoil from the heroic role of absolute ad- 
venturers which the deeper instinct of the race is bold enough to 
assume and to live out with exultation, even to a tragic end. Instead 
they persuade themselves that God, who once inscrutably chose the 
Jews to be his people, may now no less inscrutably have chosen the 
Germans, and promised them the possession of the earth if they prove 
faithful to his law, which is imprinted in their hearts. They do not 
see that this last fact is sufficient, and the rest mythology. Probably, 
too, they deprecate war and resent the imputation of ambition. 
Their patriotism dwindles into pious affection for the homelier aspects 
of their country and admiration for the portentous equipment, 
learned and military, with which it has armed itself ; but they forget 
the soul and purpose of the whole, and the boundless half-conscious 
ambition which it has long been toiling to satisfy. In defending 
they stultify themselves; as if an absolute self -justified impetuosity 
were not the thrilling side of the German spirit, at once naive and 
fierce, which alone raises it nowadays above the pervasive indecision. 
A majority of trimmers, however, is always to be expected: and in 
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this case it need not keep us from regarding the brave and clear- 
sighted few as the true interpreters of their country, especially as it 
is they, at this juncture, who are visibly guiding its destinies. 

George Santayana. 



THE MENTAL ANTECEDENTS OP SPEECH 

TT is usually said, in discussing speech as a motor process, that 
-L an idea of some sort always starts the mechanism of speech. It 
also appears that one must distinguish in some degree at least be- 
tween ideas and words as incentives to vocal utterance. "When we 
make this distinction two problems must be considered: (1) How 
does thought get translated into words as one prepares to speak? 
(2) "What bearing does this have upon actual vocal expression? The 
first of these problems is by far the more important, since, so far as 
consciousness is concerned, thinking the word is practically the only 
condition necessary for its utterance. In attempting a statement of 
the problem it is necessary to distinguish different cases. "With 
reference to the relation between thought and language, one must 
have noticed that there are many instances in his own experience in 
which the problem could not arise at all. Very frequently one talks 
without noticeable antecedent imagery. In other cases one has a 
vague notion of what is to be said in addition to talking, but no defi- 
nite words or separate images that correspond to the words. In 
other cases words are thought first and then judgment is passed on 
them before they are uttered, and there is also the general notion of 
what is to be said in advance of the words, and before the separate 
words develop. In still other cases the processes reach a maximum of 
fullness. There is first the anticipatory intention, then a further 
elaboration as thought, then translation into words, and finally the 
vocal utterance. This most complete form is the least frequently 
noticed, but since it is possible, and actually does occur, it may per- 
haps be made the type for analysis and explanation. 

A theory that can be made a starting-point for discussion is offered 
by "Wundt's assertion that development of the sentence in prepara- 
tion for speech is nearly always analytic rather than synthetic. He 
insists that there is ordinarily in mind a complete idea of what is to 
be said before the sentence is formulated, and, furthermore, that the 
way from the anticipatory total idea to the sentence is ordinarily 
one of analysis. The idea is present in all its entirety before the 
sentence or its anticipatory thought elements present themselves. 
These part ideas or words are selected or analyzed from the total 
idea, and at the time they are thus selected they are seen to have 
certain relations to each other; by the very process of analysis or by 



